RICHARDSON, FIELDING AND SMOLLETT

is another man. For example, when Tom Jones has first
confessed his love to Sophia, both the lovers are overcome
by emotion and Sophia asks him to help her back to
the house.

Jones, who was hardly able to support himself, offered her his arm
. . . and thus this young pair tottered and trembled along, the lover
not once daring to squeeze the hand of his mistress, though it was
locked in his.

That sentence seems suddenly to transport the reader into
the world of Stendhal, though* I fancy that he, with
greater accuracy, would have written: "Jones ne pensa
mime pas a lui caresser la main. ..." Richardson was
handicapped by the form, of a novel told in a series of
letters, a form which paralyses the telling of a story
though it lends it a certain fictitious realism, which pre-
vents us from questioning what we learn through this
medium. Just the same qualities of paralysis and of con-
vincingness are to be found in Les Liaisons Dangereusesi
Laclos is nearer to Richardson in form and in spirit than
any English writer. Fielding, however, chose to im-
prison his narrative "wantonly in another manner, from
which, indeed, the English novel has not yet got free. If
Richardson's repetitions and Sterne's digressions are faults,
they have inflicted no lasting damage on the novelists
who have come after them; the eighteen first chapters of
the eighteen books which make up Tom Jones are still
potent sources of mischief. Richardson and Sterne have
had but the slightest influence on our literature: that of
Fielding has been enormous.

There are not many pure artists in England, and even
fewer persons have the ambition to become anything of
the kind. But there are a great many magistrates and a
great many parsons and enormous numbers of potential,
would-be magistrates and parsons. Nowadays there are
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